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wrong in his belief that the fights were due to an unfair division of
the spoil. By good conduct a man earned a remission of one fourth of
his sentence, and for this reason all but a few reckless spirits asked
only for a quiet life. Every prison offence and every application to the
Governor was entered in the convict's sheet: there were quite a
number of men who had served for five years or more without an
entry.
When the late King George and Queen Mary visited Dartmoor as
Prince and Princess of Wales I thought that it would be unwise for
them to go out to the parade ground, since I was sure that they would
be recognised and there might be a demonstration. They watched the
convicts march out to labour from the window of my office. This was
afterwards commented upon in a convict's letter to his friends:
The Prince did not come out on the parade, but stayed indoors
which was a pity. I suppose he did not know that there is no more
loyal body in the Kingdom than His Majesty's convicts.
I have said that there were bad men in Dartmoor at that period.
The first that occurs to me is the notorious Stinie Morrison, whose
hand was against every man. One of the worst men in the prison at
that time was an American, Jackson, who had received a long sentence
for what he and his wife did in what was known as the " Swami
case." He was a puny, cowardly little man and very unpopular with
his fellow convicts. The pair had been convicted of preying on young
girls in London under the guise of preaching a fake Oriental religion.
Jackson was a constant source of trouble. When reported for a prison
offence he had a habit of fainting at the door of the adjudication room,
but since his bright colour remained unblenched and the Medical
Officer pronounced him to be malingering, I determined to break him
of it. I had him carried in and propped comfortably against the wall.
I heard the evidence against him and invited him to reply to it just as
if he were standing before me. He lay there with closed eyes and a
foolish smile on his face. Then I passed sentence and he was carried
down to a punishment cell, where he was left to recover. His recovery
was so swift that when I visited the cell an hour later he was on his
feet protesting against his punishment. He declared that he would
appeal. I asked him how he knew that he had been punished if he
was unconscious at the time. To that he had no answer, but his